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SELFISH NESS.—A TALE. 
PART SECOND. 


We now find ouf hero about to 
enter upon a new sphere. He com- 
menced his course at an academy 
of high repttation, in his own town, 
which had existed for many years, 
and of which his father had been 
one of the founders anid most devo- 
ted friends. It contained students 
frem the neighbouring towns and 
even distant States. Every one 
knows what keen judges of charac- 
ter are school boys,anid What a Sirict, 
searching examination every new- 
comer must pass through. Of Ed- 
ward’s whole character, of course 
they could know but little at pres- 
ent; sothey wisely judged from ap- 
pearances; and one probably ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all, when 
he said, “well, he is a neat, bright, 
black-eyed lad, and I dare say, will 
make a figure among us some day 
or other.” With this verdict in his 
favour, Edward commenced his 
new career, and devoted himself 
with the utmost industry to his 
books; he seemed to devour them 
like dainties; nothing appeared too 
hard or obscure. At former schools, 
he had always been studious, but 
now he seemed to live chiefly for 
study. His manners among his 
schoolanates, were inthe beginning 
so frank and kind, as to make him 
quite afavourite. But as time pass- 
ed on, and he mingled freely among 
his fellows, he could not always 
succeed in hiding all the points in 
hischaracter. Some began to say, 
“Ned Watson is a good fellow at 
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but then there is a reserve about 


} him, “he never lets you se@ the bot- 


tomeof his heart, I do pot like this 
in a School-boy, but lets wait and 
see more of him.” 

Athomephe grew gradually si- 
lent and abstracted. A thousand 
little courtesies and kind offices 
which should be exchanged between 
the members of a household, he 
grew more and more negligent in 
paying. In the family-circle, he 
frequently displayed a sullen, ob- 
stinate spirit, another ef the bitter 
fruits of his selfishness. The kind- 
est reproofs, the wisest counsels 
were lavis -but with 
very paral success. His most 
amiable sister,he strangely neglect- 
ed, regarding her character as 
wanting in energy and power. The 
mild light of her many quiet and 
gentle virtues, failed now to delight 
his corrupted taste and misguided 


Pw. 

ime, which, as it is said, reveals 
all things, began to show to his 
companions, the dark traits in his 
character. A trifling imcident pro- 
ved to all, that he could sometimes 
be very mean. One day, the lad 
who sat next to him, whispered 
rather loudly, “Ned, lend me aslate- 
pencil.” “I would,” said Ned, “but 
all mine are English, and they are 
the best kind.” Ina moment, half 
a dozen were brandished in the air, 
and, “Take this—take this,” was 
buzzed about on all sides; and to 
finish the scene, one whispered so 
loud as to be heard through the room, 
“the best are made in Germany— 
mine is German, and you are wel- 
come to that.” Poor Ned, in spite 
of his favourite principles, which, 
he found, did not always reach their 





his books, and ready at his plays, 


aim, was constrained to hang hus 
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head, while a sneering laegh. ran 
along the benches, and evey rose te 
the awful chair of authority. He 
took care ever after, to keep his 
own stock of best “English” pencils 
complete, as he hado lithe feason 
to expect kindness from others.— 
Thus did his narrow poligy defeat 
its ebject, for if his rule of conduct 
had been less selfish,and he had ev- 
er, like the rest, happened to have 
been destitute, he mght have even 
made a gain, by borrowing from his 
neighbours. at littleness of soul 
was chargeable upon Edward, a 
single specimen of such conduct 
was enough to prove. lt had leng 
been observed by some of his ene. 
mies, that in those bargains, which 
are forever going on at schools for 
play-things and books, Edward 
was very sharp. They now watch. 
ed him closely for some time, and 
detected him in transactions, which, 
as they thought, were not exactly 
honest. Especially were they en- 
raged at seeing him, by many artful 
and urgent words, persuade a fel. 
low-student to make a very bad 
bargain in tops. His own was an 
old one mended, while that of his 
comrade, was nearly vew and ot the 
first quality. Te fi ish the other 
lad’s doubts, Edwerd fi ally decla- 
red outright, that his top had not 
been used three days, and as forthe 
crack in it, that had always been 
so. The first time it was spun, the 
top fell to pieces, and Edward se- 
cretly tiumphed im his cunning. 
But many sharp eves had watched 
the transaction. The parts of the 
top were carried all over the play- 
ground, and the universal cry was, 
“Shame—+hame—a fraud, a cheat.” 

This last affair reached the care 





of bie family. His father took oc- 
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shallow answer,” said his father.— 
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casion te remonstrate with him.— 
“My dear Edward,” said he, why 
will you not abandon your mistaken 
and dangerous notions? I speak to 
you as one whois able to reason and 
reflect upen his present character 
and future prospects in life. What 


fruit has your favourite principle, 


all for self, borne? Has it not les- 
gened your happiness, weakened all 
your noble and generous sentiments! 
Has it not led you into acts of mean- 


ness and fraud?» Has it not even se- 


duced you into falsehgod?” Edward 


b his nerves and replied, “why, 


father, all the worldaect upon the 
game principles on which J} do.— 
They are afraid toavow them, and 
I am not; that is the only difference 
“This is the old, 


“In the first plate, how do you know 
by what motives all mankind are 
ee Are you a reader of the 
eart? Do you dare to claim that 
knowledge, which belongs only to 
infinite Intelligence? Besides,there 
is proof enough, even in men’s ac- 
tions, that your opinion is gross 
slander. Did selfishness, do you 
think, erect those hospitals for the 
sick in body, and insane in mind; 
did it throw open those asylums for 
the widow and the fatherless? Do 
you imagine that it is your principle, 
which prompts those thousand acts 
of private charity aud kindness, 
which would never be known in 
this world, unless proclaimed by the 
teful hearts which have been 
comforted?” “It seems to me,” 
said Edward in reply, “that you pre- 
gume to judge from what motives, 
part of mankind act. My principle, 
which isto get as much as I can, 
and give as little, may sometimes be 
wrongly applied or carried to ex- 
cess.” His father grieved, and 
desponding at the obstinate blind- 
ness of his. son, here broke off the 
conversation. 

It will easily be believed, that 
Edward’s conduct at the academy, 
had ot raised him in the esteem of 
his comrades. His popularity had 
long been deciining, and now he 
hed not a friend among the whole, 
excepting a poor boy, John Wilson. 
Edward, from some peculiar feeling 
of kindness, of which he himself 
was unconscious, had conferred sev- 
etal favours upon him. The boy’s 





kmd heart was completely won; he 
would uot believe the Stories about" 
his benetactor, but loved him sin- 
cerely. It happened that’ Edward 
missed his Astrouomy, a costly book, 
and bortowed thatof Johr Wilsou. 
Oue morning, a8 he was going to 
s hool, musiug upon something, bé 
drepped the book aud did not dis- 
cover his loss, Gntil he had walked 
a considerable distance.. He turn. 
ed round and walked moderately, 
tor the book was not his own, back 
upon the roade* He met a gentle- 
man in a chajse,-who said to him, 
“I fear | have run over your bok, 
but am in haste now and cgunot 
stop and so iidéed it was. To be 
sure the book had been long used 
and often repaired, but with Wat- 
son’s care, would-yet have done tum 
much good service. Now, it wasa 
perfect wreck, wholly useless. Ed- 
ward gathered the fragments and 
walked on to school with some anx- 
iety. Poor Wilson was much af- 
flicted and distressed at this destruc- 
tion of his property. At Edward’s 
request, the matter was kept private. 
His own book was soon found.— 
‘They talked over this accident to- 
gether, and attempted in vain to de- 
cide what justice required from Ed- 
ward. Wilson suggested that an 
easy and pleasant way to settle it, 
would be for Edward to give him 
his book. “What,” he exclaimed, 
“I make such a bargain as that?— 
Give you this handsome volume for 
hat buadle of rags and tatters!” — 
“Will you pay me in money?” “I 
do yot like that plan either.” Thus 
Edward put the poor fellow off from 
d y to day, and from week to week, 
till Wilson, wearied out, resolved to 
obtain justice. 

There was an old custom in the 
1 stitution, which permitted any stu- 
d ot, who thought himself injured 
by another, to appeal te the scholars 
as jurors, and (he teachers as judges. 
Wilson stated his case. The gea- 
u-man in the chaise knew Edward 
anc his family. He was called asa 
winess, and in reply to a question, 
avswered, that if Edward, as soo: 
as he had discovered his loss, had 
made all speed back, he might hav: 
saved the book; “but,” added he, 
with an expressive look, “I have 
since learned that it was not his 


own.” This fact was decisive, and 
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oh. united V@Prdict was, tia: Goan oid 
Watson should in seme tupm pao 
Jon Wilson the worth of his As. 
tronomy (which, was then declared) 
within tweuty-four hours, or be ex. 
pelléd from the school. 

.9 they. Were breakiug up, Wal. 
sou passed across the room to Ed. 
ward, an@ said fo him, “A#¥ came 
along, | overheard a buzzing among 
the students, who were SaPlig, ‘Let 
us give him a new one by coutribn. 
uvon.’ But no. I choose to claim 
my rights, and to show you that a 
poor boy will always, here at least, 
tind justice. One word more. "| 
have been your friend, after all had 
desertéd you, and now Jpmust leave | 
you, for I remember a wise proverb 
which says, ‘He that would have 
friends, must show himself friend. 
ly.’ bP] 

Well, thought Edward with him- 
self, | have now no ties to my 
schoolmates, n@ friendly relations 
with them—no matter, they will al] 
soon be gone and dispersed, and so 
can be of no use to me. 

Now then, I will cling the faster 
to my beoks. Knowledge, informa: 
tion of every kind, ancient and mo. 
dern languages, I will master them 
all. Every thing is valuable, which 
sharpens the miud, makes it think 
quickly, and brightens the light, by 
means of which I amto study and 
understand mankind, among whom 
I am to live, and with whose arts | 
must contend. 

Such habits, of course, placed 
him high as a scholar, and he. car. 
ried off many prizes, which he val. 
ued but little, though they delighted 
his family; but they began to ob- 
serve with uneasiness, that he stole 
many hours of the night for his 
books, which they feared, would 
destroy his health. Said his father 
to him, “why, Edward, this intense 
devotion to knowledge? You have 
done much and well, ard are first 
among your equals, which ought to ° 
satisfy every reasonable wish.”— 
“Yes, truly, but I see in those upper 
benches, those to whom J wil] make 
myself equal, cost what itmay.”— 
“My son,” replied his father, “how 
short-sighted and mistaken is your 
view. A moment’s reflection will 
show you that you are all, as it 
were, upon midveable seats, which 


\ slide along unnoticed, and transfer 
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you trom grade to grade. Why, 
when you are, as you strangely call 
it, equal to these above you, the 
will have disappeared in the greai 
world. Besides, your teachers tel! 
me, that you are prepared, at avy 
moment, to be entered at College.’ 
“Not at College!” responded Ed. 
ward. “Why,I know, replied his 
father, “that we have never yet fully 
understood each other upon the 
great question, what should be your 
occupation. From the course of 
your studies, we all felt certain that 
yours would be a_ learned life.’ 
“And why? I have not cramped my 
mind into any formal, 
course of action, but have ‘suffered 
it to range freely overthe whole re- 
gion of knowledge. Besides, no 
decision is yet necessary. I know 
from your declared opinion, that if, 
after every thing had been urged by 
ou in favour of somé particular 
calling, | should not be persuaded, 
I should be suffered to choose for 
myself one of the thousand paths 


which lead through life.” Cc. 





For the South-rn Rese Bud. 
Advice to him whe needs it. 


Never shrink from a woman of 
strong sense. If she become at- 
tached to you, it will be from seeing 
and valuing similar qualities in your- 
self. You may trust her, for she 
knows the value of your confidence; 
you may consult her, for she is able 
to advise, and does so at once with 
the firmness of reason, and the con- 
sideration of affection. Her love 
will be lasting, for it will not have 
been slightly won; it will be strong 
and ardent, for weak minds are not 
capable of the loftier grades of the 
passion. If you prefer attaching 
yourselfto a woman of feeble un- 
derstanding, it must be from the fear 
of encountering a superior person, 
or from the poor vanity of preferring 
that admiration which springs from 
ignorance, to that which arises from 
appreciation. A woman, who has 
the beauty of feminine delicacy and 
grace—who has the strong sense ot 
a woman, yet softened and refined 
by the influence of womanly feeling; 
whose passions are strong, but 
chastened and directed by delicacy; 
whose mind is brilliaut, yhike fron, 
its natural emanations,and its stores 


preseribed, 
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and acquirements; Whose mauers 
have been formed by the umpercepti- 
ble influence of good society, in its 
braad sense, vet tot ally tres 
from the consciousness and affecta- 
tion of an etiquette, though it be 
the highest—who, though = sh: 
shines, and enjoys the world, finds 
her Reart’s happiness at home—is 
not this the noblest, and the sweet. 
est of the creatures made by God! 
MARY. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


Singular Fact.—A Clock wm Da. 
rien, Geo. which had been standing 
on fhe shelf out of repair and idle 
for several mouths,lately commenc- 
ed striking, and contmued until it 
reached as high us thirty-four, when 
it stopped and resumed its former 
quiet. Superstiuen might consider 
this fact as omimous of something 
awtul. But why may it not be om. 
inous of something delightful!— 
What cauit mean? Does it point 
to the year Eighteen Huudred and 
Thirty Four’? 1s a comet to visit 
us the present year? Or are we to 
have an uncommonly fruitful and 
healthy summer over the United 
States? Does the clock warn some 
member of the fumaly that his death 
shall take place atthe age of thirty 
four? Perhaps it predicts his hap- 
py marriage! Science and expe- 
rience teach us to dismiss these pue- 
rile speculations. Some unpercep- 
tible jar might have happened to the 
clock in question, and set it in mo- 
tion. Itis said that a number of 
watches hung up together, will sen- 
sibly affect one another’s time, ow- 
ing probably to some sympathy in 
the vibrations of the air, occasioned 
by their movements. 


Spiru of the Age.—In France, 
the Jews can no longer be distin- 
guished from their fellow-citizens, 
and the French nation has dropped 
the term “Jews,” as recalling the 
memory of former degradation. A 
friend of ours, who was lately at 
Bourdeaux,having asked to be shown 
the Synagogue of the Jews, was 
instantly corrected, and told to call 
it the ‘Temple of the Israelites.” 
Such conduct is at once in accor- 
dance with the principles of true 
policy and true Christianity; to 
unite all men of every denomina- 
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uon un the bands of brotherhood, i. 
and ought ( be, the peculiar charac. 
terstic of a religion which was di 
viely announced as establishing 
“Glory to God im the Highest, on 
earth peace, geod will towards men. 
For. Quarterly Review. 
One hundred and one.—W « late. 
ly announced a book mm the course 
vl publicauon in France, entitled, 
ihe Book ef One Hundred and One. 
lt seems to have been successful, 
ior a Continuation of it is already 
begun, under the utle of The Hun. 
dred and One New Tales by the 
Hundred and One Authors, orne- 
mented by 101 plates, from 101 Ar. 
tists. The number of 101 seems te 
be a very favourite one at poe 
ent with Freach publishers. A 
er of them announces, The Hun. 
dred and One Memoirs, a collection 
of unpublished Documents. 
Improvements in modes ef Living.— 
In ancient Rome, the avorage among 
the higher classes, was 30 years. In the 
14th centary, the mortality m Pare was 


one in 16; im the 17th, éne in 25; and it 
is BOW, One m 32. 





’ MITTANCES,. 
From Edieto, $2. 
From Augusta, Geo. $1. 
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Fur my Youngest Readers. 
Lasi week, | went to Yonge’s Isl. 


and, and there | saw a sweet little 
girl. She went with me to the fami. 
ly burial grousd. It hada neat, 
white palu.g around it, and a large 
cypress tree wy the centre. As we 
went aloug, Eliza picked up yellow 
flowers trom the field, and chatted 
away like a litth bird. Eliza o. 
penec the ate of the burial lace, 
and I said, ‘do you often come - 
‘Oh, yes,’ said she, looking up in my 
face, ‘there are no snakes here.’ 

Eliza stood very still while I read 
the writing ov her Uncle’s grave- 
stone, butwhen I turned away, she 
said, 

‘Shall I give you one of these 
lilies?” They were two beautiful 
white lilies that bloomed beneath 
the Cypress. 

I said, no, Eliza. It makes the 
grave yard look cheerful; and 4 
thought to myself, sweet child, how 
much you resemble this fair lily, as 
you raise your bright eyés beneath 
the C ypress tree. 
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EPISTLE 
rO MR. NOISETTE, AGRICULTURIST AND BOTANIST. 


Translated from the French of P. Menanv, 


AND 

















Dedicated to the Morticulitural Society of Charieston. 


PART SECOND. 


Survey we now thine exquisite domain, 
Where blended Usefulness and Beauty reign. 
What eye of taste its admiration spares, 

At the proud flower yon rich Magnolia wears! 
In that fair tree, what virgin beauties meet, 

Its perfum’d blossoms, how intensely sweet! 
The pride and blessing of the woodland scene, 
It shades our forests with undying green. 
Enthusiast nymphs invade its lovely bowers, 
And pluck with joy the singly blooming flowers. 

The sweet Franklinia next attracts our eyes; 

Its name recalls the mildest of the wise, 

Who shed o’er human life a guiding light, 

And soared with nature thro’ her loftiest flight; 
Who snatch’d, with genius to be half ador’d, 
From heay’n its fires, from tyranny its sword. 
Could we have thought such energy divine 
Would e’er flash out from one of lowly line? | 
Generous defender of a trampled race, 

Who shone at courts with bright, persuasive grace, 
Rose o’er the trials of his life’s dark morn, 

Led up to freedom’s height his kindred-born, 
And taught mankind the gravest lore of truth, 
With all the gay simplicity of youth. 

This fair Pinkneya, too, suggests the name 
Of one full known to honorable fame. 

Long may the land he lov’d and serv’d so well, 
Revere his counsels, and his virtues tell. 

And thou, my friend, wilt fain, sometimes with me, 
Pursue the theme beneath this spreading tree. 

The dear Jujube I view—and ah, the sight 
Warms me, like Potaveri, with delight.* 

I haste—I press it close—my swimming eye 
Seems to enjoy once more its native sky; 

In whose pure light, along the happy mead, 

I tried the sweetness of the pastoral reed, 

While, with young gaze, I saw mild Autumn shine, 
\ssume new beauties in her realm’s decline, 

And, o’er her chaplet, splendidly diffuse 

Carnation, purple, orange, opal hues. 

Blest regions! sung by Florian’s happy lay, 
Whose own Estelle, like you, was fair and gay! 





*Nore, Gommunicated by Mons. MENARD. 

‘‘ Potaveri was the name of an inhabitant of Otaheite, who 
was yrought to France by the celebrated traveller, Mons. de Bou- 
gainville. Being conducted to the Gardens of the King at Ver- 
sailles, he observed one species of tree, the Morus papyrifer, 
from whose bark it was the custom to make cloth in his native 
country. At the sight of it he wept, and running to embrace it, 
he exclaimed, ‘It is Otaheite; it is tree of my country;’’ but 
looking at the other trees, he said, ‘“They are not Otaheite;”’ 
thas identifying in his mind his country and its trees.’’—See also 
Pelille’s Les Jardins, Chant 2. page 89. 








Wheu shall I see again yourwales and plaius, 

Enamell’d meads, and sheaves of golden grains! 
Mark next the Olive—tree, endear’d to France, 

Destin’d her wealth and commerce to advance. 

A god bestow’d that precious boon on Greece, 

Emblem and pledge of happiness and peace. 

Thence France transferr’d it to her southern shore, 

Where Art improv’d what Nature wrought before. 
With the same gift, Noisette’s unwearied toil 

Will soon, we trust, enrich the neighbouring soil. 

His happy culture has already shown 

The favorite herb, that China beasts her own. 
Majestic Palm! thee also I salute, 

Who cheer’st the desert with thy bounteous fruit. 

Thy noble column charms th’ admiring heart, 

Type of the shaft and capital of Art. 

Amazing Treg! whose mysteries perplex— 

Thou curious representative of sex! 

Far flies thy pollen, in abundance brought— 

Thou prov’st the doctrines that Linneeus taught. 


Noisette! (thou know’st it well) in those dark times, 


When France stood forth, a spectacle of crimes, 
When factious chiefs, thrown up to dizzy power, 
Their victims multiplied with every hour,— 
ludiguant at that Anarch-Terror’s reign, 
Seeking for peace beyond the distant main, 
Preferring far the ocean-tempest’s wrath 
To that, which howl’d along their country’s path. 
Her wretched sons, in many a weeping band, 
Withdrew forever from their native land. 
Cursiug her crimes, but mourning for her fate. 
Prest by her woe’s intolerable weight, 
h dear the soil, they could not there remain. 

But led by Gallic honour, clear from stain, 
True to the peaceful virtues of their sires, 
They wak’d, far off, their precious household fires. 
For friends, for kindred, they were doom’d to weep. 
Dragg’d to the steel, or plung’d amidst the deep, 
By foul assassins, drunk with murderous rage, 
Who own’d no sanctity in sex or age— 
Brigands, surcharg’d with gall ! Impostor-band, 
Who spread their madness through a ruined land! 
Both false and shameless in their patriot-prate, 
Vile apes of Brutus, meddling with the state,— 

Snatch’d from athreat’ning ignominious grave, 
I sought repese beside this western wave. 
Thee here | found, and learn’d how Friendship’s art 
Pours healing balm upon a withered heart. 
While a new world, in all its wak’ning bloom, 
Arous’d my spirit, and dispell’d its gloom.— 

And thou, sweet Poesy, didst grant thine aid, 
Prompt at my call, while loit’ring in the shade. 
Calm as I watch’d the various world around, 

My earnest thoughts a tuneful utterance found. 

O Friend! these joys pursue we ever thus; 
Scorn’d by the Many, they are dear to us, 

Each new possession kindling new desire; — 
Ne’er may these matchless joys for us expire! 


S. G. 
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